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The  Homestead  captures  the 
spirit  of  The  Trustees'  mission. 
When  you  visit,  you  experience 
the  refreshing  sense  of  nature 
and  solitude  that  inspired 
William  Cullen  Bryant  and 
a  host  of  conservationists. 


For  three-quarters  of 
a  century, The  Trustees 

has  worked  to  preserve 
the  unique  nature  of  the 
Homestead. Today,  the 
summer  estate  houses  a 
collection  of  19th-century 
antiques  and  a  historical 
exhibit,  while  the  grounds 
offer  visitors  a  chance  to 
explore  an  old-growth 
forest  set  amidst  a 
rural  landscape. 
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erched  atop  a  hillside  in  Cummington  overlooking 
the  scenic  Westfield  River  Valley,  the  William  Cullen 
Bryant  Homestead  is  far  from  the  cities  and  suburbs 
where  many  of  us  live  and  work.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience,  we're  likely  to  seek  the  green  oasis  of 
a  local  park.  But  a  trip  to  the  Homestead  provides 
more  than  a  temporary  refuge  from  modern  life.  As 
you  wind  through  the  Highlands  toward  Cummington, 
you'll  notice  that  it's  been  miles  since  you've  last  seen 
a  strip  mall  or  a  stoplight.  By  the  time  you  drift  up 
the  quiet  country  lane  leading  to  the  estate — sunlight 
filtering  softly  through  a  majestic  allee  of  towering 
sugar  maples — you'll  be  in  another  world. 

In  preserving  the  nature  and  culture  of  the 
Homestead,  The  Trustees  honors  its  own  past.  An 
ardent  conservationist  and  celebrated  poet  who  won 
fame  in  the  1800s,  Bryant  drew  inspiration  from  the 
landscape  of  the  Homestead,  where  he  spent  his 
childhood  and  his  summers  as  an  adult.  His  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  and  life  within  forests  and 
nature  became  a  main  theme  of  his  poetry,  which 
inspired  artists  of  the  Hudson  River  School  as  well  as 
landscape  architect  Frederic  Law  Olmsted.  Olmsted, 


in  turn,  was  the  mentor  of  Charles  Eliot,  who  in 
1891  founded  The  Trustees  to  preserve  open  space  as 
an  "antidote"  for  city  life.  And  in  1927,  the  legacy 
of  conservation  came  full  circle,  as  the  William 
Cullen  Bryant  Homestead  was  given  to  The  Trustees. 

This  past  June,  we  celebrated  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Homestead's  stewardship  under  The  Trustees. 
In  keeping  with  Bryant's  legacy,  the  celebration 
featured  guided  nature  walks  and  poetry  readings. 

But  if  you  missed  the  celebration,  don't  worry. 
Throughout  the  summer  and  into  the  fall,  the 
Homestead  will  continue  to  offer  visitors  a  world  of 
options  to  explore  ecology,  history,  and  culture.  There's 
more  of  the  forest  to  explore  than  ever  before,  thanks 
to  Blake  Edwards,  a  local  Eagle  Scout  candidate 
who  led  a  recent  expansion  of  the  Rivulet  Trail. 
The  17th  Annual  Craft  Festival  from  July  20-2 1st 
will  feature  approximately  100  juried  artisans  and 
family  events.  Kids  can  meet  live  birds  of  prey 
during  Children's  Ecology  Day  on  August  4th. 
And  a  Victorian  Children's  Day  on  August  25th 
will  let  kids  experience  a  day  of  historic  games, 
crafts,  and  activities. 
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Protected  Open  Space 

By  the  time  this  newsletter  reaches  you, 
the  July  4th  celebration  will  be  over  and 
summer  will  be  well  underway.  But  in  this 
issue  of  Special  Places,  I  think  you'll  find 
many  reasons  to  keep  the  celebration 
going  strong. 

On  page  10,  we  list  the  names  of 
people  for  whom  members  recently  made 
donations  to  The  Trustees.  While  the 
stories  behind  the  names  are  hidden,  we 
know  that  each  name  represents  a  friend, 
a  relative,  a  mentor — someone  who  made 
a  difference  in  the  donor's  life.  And  we 
know  that  honoring  someone  with  a  gift 
to  The  Trustees  affirms  a  belief — most 
likely  held  by  donor  and  honoree  alike — 
that  the  world  is  a  better  place  for  having 
mountains  to  climb  and  tide  pools  to  explore. 

Like  the  friends,  relatives,  and  mentors 
who  are  honored,  these  gifts  will  make  an 
enduring  difference  in  our  lives,  for  they 
help  us  create  a  legacy  of  protected  open 
space  across  the  state.  But  cash  donations 
aren't  the  only  ways  in  which  you  help. 
Your  donations  of  time  and  expertise 
are  equally  valuable. 

At  places  like  Appleton  Farms  in 
Hamilton  and  Ipswich  (see  page  3), 
volunteer  committees  helped  create  a 
vision  for  this  historic  farm  that  now 


includes  a  community-supported 
agriculture  program.  At  the  William  I 
Cullen  Bryant  Homestead  in 
Cummington,  volunteers  helped  expand 
an  interpretive  trail.  And  on  November 
2,  volunteers  by  the  hundreds  will  once 
again  pitch  in  at  properties  across  the 
state  as  part  of  Conservation  Works! 
In  fact,  volunteers  represent  such  a 
potential  source  of  help  that  we've 
started  a  pilot  program  to  train  volunteers 
to  work  together  as  small,  independent 
work  crews  that  aid  in  the  ongoing 
stewardship  of  our  properties  (see  page  6). 

From  donations,  to  volunteers,  to 
membership  dues,  we're  grateful  for 
your  support. 

This  summer,  I  hope  you  carve  out 
the  time  to  enjoy  our  properties.  Take 
the  family  to  Crane  Beach,  hike 
Monument  Mountain  with  a  friend — 
celebrate  the  landscape  legacy  you're 
helping  us  to  create. 


Andy  Kendall 
Executive  Director 


Founded  in  1 89 1  The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
is  a  member-supported  nonprofit  conservation 
organization  that  preserves,  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment,  properties  of  exceptional  scenic, 
historic,  and  ecological  value  in  Massachusetts 
and  works  to  protect  special  places  across  the 
state.  Today,  The  Trustees  owns,  manages,  and 
interprets  9 1  reservations  totaling  over  23,000 
acres  of  land,  and  protects  more  than  1 3,300 
acres  through  the  use  of  conservation  restrictions 
on  over  200  parcels  of  private  land.  The  Trustees 
of  Reservations  is  not  an  agency  of  state  government 
We  rely  for  support  entirely  upon  membership 
dues,  contributions,  grants,  reservation  receipts, 
special  events,  and  endowments. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  member  or 
to  request  a  change  of  address,  please  contact 
the  Membership  Office  at  978/92 1  - 1 944,  email  • 
us  at  membership@ttororg,  or  visit  our  website  ] 
at  vww.thetrustees.org. 

Special  Ptaces.July  2002.  Volume  10,  Issue 
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and  donors  of  The  Trustees  of  Reservations. 
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We  invite  your  articles,  photographs, 
comments,  and  suggestions. 
Please  send  them  to: 
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Headquarters  ■  Long  Hill 
572  Essex  Street 
Beverly  MA  01915-1530 
TEL  978/921-1944 
FAX  978/921-1948 
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PROGRAMS 

A  New  Season  at 
Appleton  Farms 


It's  a  warm  spring  day  and  Appleton 
Farms  in  Hamilton  and  Ipswich  is  alive 
with  activity.  Behind  a  new  fence  designed 
to  thwart  hungry  deer  and  the  farm's 
livestock,  a  crew  of  apprentice  farmers  is 
busy  cultivating  plants  in  Patch  Field, 
continuing  a  farming  tradition  that  stretches 
back  to  the  17th  century.  In  the  Great 
Pasture,  a  volunteer  tour  guide  leads 
visitors  through  tiny  golden  flowers  of 
bird's  foot-trefoil  in  search  of  rare  eastern 
meadowlarks.  And  in  the  rustic  farm 
office,  recently  appointed  General 
Manager  Wayne  Castonguay  considers 
the  progress  of  the  farm. 

"It's  been  three  years  since  The  Trustees 
started  operating  Appleton  Farms,"  says 
Wayne,  "and  already  it  feels  like  we've 
made  major  changes."  He  credits  the  work 
of  the  staff  and  volunteer  committees, 
which  examined  the  myriad  of  possibilities 
for  the  farm  and  recommended  a  focus  on 
interpretation,  grass-based  livestock,  and 
Community  Supported  Agriculture  (CSA) 
as  ways  of  illustrating  the  importance  of 
agricultural  landscapes. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  farm's  CSA 
program,  people  purchase  shares  of  the 
upcoming  crop  in  the  early  spring.  Once  per 
week,  these  shareholders  will  collect  their 
produce  at  the  recently  renovated  Jimmy's 
Barn.  The  harvest  begins  in  early  June  with 
spring  crops  such  as  peas  and  concludes 
around  Halloween  with  fall  fare,  including 
pumpkins,  potatoes,  beets,  and  greens. 

Jenny  Hausman,  CSA  Manager, 
explains  that  CSA  allows  people  to 


HAMILTON 
&  IPSWICH 


understand  the  true  rigors  and  seasonality 
of  farming  and  helps  "put  a  face  on  their 
food."  In  this  way,  shareholders  appreciate 
farming's  inherent  risks  and  rewards.  The 
idea  was  so  popular  that  the  initial  100 
shares  were  sold  within  a  few  weeks  to 
families  from  as  far  away  as  Methuen.  As 
the  amount  of  CSA  acreage  grows  from 
the  current  seven  acres  under  cultivation, 
more  shares  will  be  offered. 

In  addition  to  the  CSA  program,  the 
farm  is  working  to  establish  its  grass- 
based  livestock  operation.  The  resident 
beef  herd  is  growing  and  the  milking  barn 
has  been  renovated.  Dairy  and  Livestock 
Manager  Michael  Victor  is  currently 
assembling  the  farm's  dairy  herd.  The 
beef  and  dairy  products  (such  as  cheese) 
will  be  available  to  consumers  on  the 
farm  through  the  CSA  program  and 
regionally  through  wholesale  markets. 

To  explain  the  intricacies  of  the  farm's 
ecology,  agricultural  programs,  and 
extensive  history  (360+  years  and  nine 
generations  of  the  Appleton  family), 
Caroline  Donnelly  Richardson  was  hired 
as  the  farm's  interpreter.  She  has  instituted 
interpretive  walking  tours  (a  Cultural 
Landscape  Tour  and  an  Appleton  Farms 
Hike)  and  a  series  of  specialized  programs 
with  topics  ranging  from  bird  watching 
to  bee  keeping.  Caroline  is  helped  by 
volunteer  guides,  who  are  trained  to  lead 
interpretive  tours.  She  is  also  working 
with  other  staff  and  volunteers  to  guide 
the  development  of  a  more  formal 
education  program  on  the  farm. 


▲  Mrs.  Appleton  and  Farmer  Jenny 
Hausman  celebrate  the  start  of  the 
CSA  program  at  Appleton  Farms. 


A  Interpretive  Appleton  Farms 
programs  include  a  lecture  by 
local  beekeeper  Gretel  Clark. 

With  all  the  activity,  Appleton  Farms 
continues  to  offer  visitors  a  sense  of 
tranquility  and  a  chance  to  connect  with 
nature.  "That's  always  been  our  goal,"  says 
Wayne,  "to  continue  the  Appleton  tradition 
of  combining  innovative  agriculture  with  a 
respect  for  the  landscape."  ■ 

For  more  information,  call  the  ferm  at 
978/356-5728  or  visit  www.thetrustees.org. 


CSA's  Secret  Weapon — the  G! 

It  looks  more  like  a  dune  buggy  than  a  tractor.  But  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Model  G  is  an  organic  farmer's  best  friend.  First 
produced  in  1948,  the  "G"  features  a  unique  rear  mounted 
engine  that  provides  operators  with  a  variety  of  implements 
making  the  G  perfect  for  weeding,  cultivating,  and  planting.  But 
the  G  was  unsuitable  for  large-scale  conventional  farming  and 
production  ceased  in  1 955.  Today,  antique  Gs  are  a  prized 
possession  of  many  organic  farmers  and  the  CSA  program 
at  Appleton  Farms. 
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The  Bryant  Homestead 

CONTINUED  FROM  COVER 

Using  the  Homestead  to  teach  visitors 
about  history  is  nothing  new.  Bryant's 
great-great-grand-daughter  Faith 
Goddard,  who  still  volunteers  at  the 
property,  lived  at  the  Homestead  as  a 
young  girl  and  remembers  leading  house 
tours  in  her  cowboy  boots.  In  1966,  the 
site  was  listed  as  a  National  Historic 
Landmark,  highlighting  its  cultural  and 
historical  significance.  These  days, 
Historic  Site  Administrator  Ellice 


Gonzalez  uses  the  Homestead's  antique 
furnishings  and  collections — including 
exotic  items  from  Bryant's  travels 
abroad — to  bring  the  19th-century  estate 
and  its  inhabitants  to  life.  This  season's 
exhibit  features  Sarah  Snell  Byrant 
(1768-1847).  For  over  forty  years,  the 
mother  of  the  famed  poet  kept  a  daily 
diary  of  life  in  Cummington,  including 
such  things  as  sketches  for  her  famous 
quilt  designs  (see  sidebar).  Today, 
the  diaries  help  historians  understand 
day-to-day  life  in  the  1800s. 

In  the  woods  of  the  Homestead,  Trustees 
staff  and  volunteers  are  busy  exploring  the 
ecology  of  the  property.  Interns  Becky 
Green  and  liana  Moir  from  Smith  College 
catalogued  every  species  in  the  reservation's 
old-growth  forest  and  marked  the  location 
of  trees  with  GPS  technology.  Their  work 
made  possible  the  recently  printed  Rivulet 
Trail  Guide,  an  interpretive  map  of  the 
old-growth  forest  that  Bryant  helped 
preserve.  Walk  along  the  cool,  mossy 
stones  of  Rivulet  Brook,  gaze  at  the  150- 
foot-tall  white  pines  (among  the  tallest  in 
the  northeast),  and  you'll  understand  why 
Robert  Leverett,  a  leading  expert  on 
eastern  old-growth  forests,  is  so  fond  of 
the  Homestead.  ■ 

For  more  information,  call  413/634-2244 
or  visit  vvww.thetrustees.org. 


A  CHANCE  TO  OWN  A 
PIECE  OF  HOMESTEAD 
HISTORY! 

This  summer,  one  of  Sarah  Snell  Bryant's 
famous  quilt  patterns  is  being  reproduced  by 
the  Hands  Across  the  Valley  Quilters  Guild. 
Featuring  I830s-style  reproduction  fabric, 
the  hand-stitched  quilt  is  being  raffled  off 
to  raise  conservation  funds  for  the  Bryant 
Homestead.  Lynne  Bassett  from  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  will  give  a 
presentation  on  Sarah  and  her  quilts  on 
September  29  at  I  I  am  at  the  Homestead. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Ellice  Gonzalez  at  4 1 3/634-2244 
(bryanthomestead@ttor.org).  ■ 
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Supporting  Open  Space:  Fine  Wines  and  Food 
fromWestport  Rivers  Vineyard  &  Winery 

Trustees  members  can  support  Massachusetts'  agriculture  and  help 
preserve  open  space  at  the  same  time,  thanks  to  a  most  generous 
offer  from  our  friends,  the  Russell  family,  owners  of  Westport  Rivers 
Vineyard  &  Winery  in  Westport,  Massachusetts. 

just  bring  your  membership  card  to  their  Farmhouse  Shop  in 
Westport,  located  at  417  Hixbridge  Road. There,  you'll  find  a 
tantalizing  selection  of  internationally  acclaimed  wines  and  sparkling 
wines,  gourmet  food,  and  wine  products.  Stock  up,  because  1 0%  of 
all  purchases  made  by  Trustees  members  will  be  donated  to 
The  Trustees*  Land  Conservation  Fund. 

The  generous  offer  is  the  latest  example  of  the  Russells' 
commitment  to  sustainable  agriculture  and  the  preservation  of 
farmland.  In  recent  years,  the  Trustees,  along  with  the  Westport  Land 
Conservation  Trust  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Food  and 


WESTPORT  ^ 

►  Three  generations  of  the 
Russell  family  are  helping 
The  Trustees  support  open 
space  preservation. 


Agriculture,  have  worked  with  the  Russell  Family  to  preserve  over 
200  acres  of  farmland  in  Westport. 

So  come  celebrate  the  agricultural  legacy  and  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Buzzards  Bay  area  by  visiting  Westport  Rivers  Vineyard  &  Winery  The 
vineyard  and  winery  are  open  daily  from  I  I  am  to  5  pm. While  you're 
in  the  area,  visit  The  Trustees'  Slocum's  River  Reserve  in  nearby 
Dartmouth.  And  be  sure  to  bring  your  membership  card! 

For  directions  to  the  Westport  Rivers  Vineyard  &  Winery  or  more 
information,  call  508/636-3423. Visit  www.westportrivers.com  if  you 
can't  make  the  trip — the  offer  is  good  for  on-line  purchases  as  well. 
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Summer  Ranger  to  Staff  Crowninshield 

This  summer,  visitors  to 
Crowninshield  Island  in 
Marhlehead  will  be  greeted  by  a 
Trustees  ranger  during  summer 
weekends.  The  ranger  will 
welcome  visitors  to  the  property 
and  inform  them  of  regulations, 
including  a  new  prohibition  on 
unleashed  dogs  and  a  require- 
ment that  dog  waste  be  disposed 
of  properly.  To  underwrite  the 
costs  of  staffing  the  property 

with  a  ranger,  nonmembers  will  be  charged  a  small  user  fee. 
Members  will  be  admitted  free  of  charge. 

"We  believe  that  having  a  conscientious  and  courteous  park 
ranger  on  site  is  an  effective  way  to  ensure  a  safe  and  enjoyable 
environment  for  all  visitors,"  said  Hugh  Bishop,  Crowninshield 
Committee  Chairman.  He  notes  that  a  comparable  approach  on 
Misery  Islands  in  Salem  Bay  has  helped  address  similar  concerns. 

Since  1955,  when  Crowninshield  Island  in  Marblehead 
(known  locally  as  Brown's  Island)  was  given  to  The  Trustees, 
visitors  and  residents  alike  have  enjoyed  the  protected  beach, 
vistas  of  Marblehead  Harbor,  and  wildlife.  In  recent  summers, 
however,  reports  of  large,  noisy,  drinking  parties  have 


Crowninshield  Island  lies  just  off  the  coast  of  Marblehea 
making  it^ivattractlve  property  for  visitors  of  all  l<inds. 


increased.  Additionally,  unrestrained  dogs  have,  at  times,  become 
a  public  safety  risk,  frightening  small  children,  chasing  wildlife, 
and  threatening  other  dogs.  At  the  same  time,  dog  waste  has 
diminished  the  appeal  of  the  Island  and  may  have  impacted  the 
water  quality  around  the  Island. 

All  revenue  from  fees  and  membership  dues  will  go  to  under- 
write the  costs  of  maintenance  and  staffing  at  Crowninshield, 
an  effort  that  is  designed  to  ensure  that  this  unique  landscape 
will  remain  a  welcoming  destination  and  enjoyable  experience 
for  all  of  our  visitors.  ■ 

For  more  information,  contact  Wayne  Mitten 
at  978/4 1 2-2566  (wmitton@uor.org). 


Fire  Preserves  a  Cultural  and  Ecological  Landscape  on  Martha's  Vineyard 


From  late  February  to  May,  portions  of  Wasque  and  Long 
Point  on  Martha's  Vineyard  were  scorched  by  a  series  of 
related  fires.  Pitch  pines  blazed  with  intense  heat  and  black 
huckleberry  burned  like  liquid  fire.  These  fires  weren't  the 
work  of  a  serial  arsonist:  they  were  set  by  The  Trustees.  As 
part  of  the  stewardship  of  these  scenic  properties,  aptly-named 
"ignition  squads"  used  drip  torches  to  safely  burn  approximately 
80  acres  while  holding  squads  secured  the  perimeter  of  each  burn. 

Why  would  conservationists  burn  the  very  lands  they've 
worked  so  hard  to  preserve?  Regional  Ecologist  Lloyd  Raleigh 
explains:  "Disturbances  such  as  fire  create  and  maintain  rare 
sandplain  habitats  such  as  sandplain  grasslands,  coastal  heath- 
lands,  and  scrub  oak  shrublands.  These  habitats  are  home  to 
many  rare  species,  including  barrens  buck  moth  and  sandplain 
blue-eyed  grass.  Already,  the  burned  areas  are  blooming  with 
wildflowers." 

In  addition  to  being  home  to  rare  species,  sandplain 
habitats  are  part  of  the  Vineyard's  cultural  heritage.  The 
island's  original  inhabitants,  the  Wampanoag,  used  fire  to 
create  open  hunting  grounds  and  agricultural  lands.  Coupled 
with  their  practice  of  felling  trees  for  firewood,  agriculture,  and 
tools,  the  result  was  a  modified  landscape  of  grasslands,  heath- 
lands,  and  savannas.  European  settlers  continued  the  practice 
of  burning,  but  recent  fire  suppression  activities  and  a  decline 


A  member  of  the  ignition  squad 
prepares  to  ignite  a  controlled 
burn  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 


in  agriculture  led  to  large-scale  changes  in  the  landscape  as  most 
of  the  open  habitats  turned  into  forests  and  many  rare  species 
declined  precipitously 
or  disappeared. 

Today,  prescribed 
burns  are  used  to  safely 
recreate  habitats  that 
hearken  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Wampanoag. 
Together  with  other 
conservation  organizations 
and  island  agencies.  The 
Trustees  hopes  to  create 
a  healthy  ecosystem  of 
linked  grasslands,  heath- 
lands,  and  savannas 
across  the  Island.  ■ 


To  learn  more  about 
the  use  of  prescribed 
burns,  contact  Lloyd 
Raleigh  at  508/693-7662 
(lraleigh@ttor.org). 


SPbCIAL 
PIECES 

Period  Dress  Brings 
Thayer  Portrait  to 
Life  at  The  Stevens- 
Coolidge  Place 

Gracing  the  Morning  Room  at  The 
Stevens-CooHdge  Place  in  North 
Andover  is  a  striking  three-quarter- 
length  portrait  of  Helen  Stevens 
Coolidge.  The  stately  Mrs.  Coolidge  is  a  strong  presence  in  the 
room,  clad  in  a  caftan-like  dress  that  hangs  in  shimmering  layers 
of  lavender  and  pink  silk  with  beige  lace  and  beaded  tassels.  She 
stands  near  the  corner  of  a  room  next  to  a  mantel  and  sculpture,  al 
captured  in  oil  on  canvas  with  an  Impressionistic  style  and  grace. 

The  dress  that  Helen  Coolidge  wears  in  the  portrait  has 
remained  with  the  original  collection  of  The  Stevens-Coolidge 
Place  and  is  currently  on  display  in  Mrs.  Coolidge's  bedroom. 
One  can  get  a  feel  for  the  Art  Deco  period  from  the  bold  swirl 
pattern  in  the  lavender  silk,  combined  with  the  conservative 
femininity  of  its  lace  front  and  pale  pink  sheath  underneath.  Its 


trim  and  tassels  incorporate  metallic  thread,  which  play  with 
the  light  and  give  the  dress  weight.  The  dress  rests  upon  a  form 
custom  made  by  conservators  at  the  Textile  Conservation  Center 
in  Lowell. 

The  artist  who  so  ably  captured  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  her  elegant 
dress  is  Ethel  (Polly)  Thayer  Starr,  who  is  associated  with  other 
Trustees  properties,  including  Weir  River  Farm  in  Hingham  (her 
family  farm)  and  The  Old  Manse  in  Concord.  In  1929,  she  was 
awarded  the  prestigious  First  Hallgarten  Prize  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York.  Upon  receiving  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Boston  Tercentenary  Exhibition,  she  was  hailed  as  one  of 
Boston's  youngest  and  most  talented  artists.  An  exhibition  of  her 
works,  A  Studio  of  Her  Own,  was  recently  featured  at  Boston's 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  ■ 

For  more  information,  contact  Regional  Historic  Resources  Manager 
Susan  Hill  Dolan  at  978/412-2563  (shd@ttororg).  The  Stevens-Coolidge 
Place  is  open  for  house 


tours  Sundays  through 
October  13,  I  -  5pm  and 
Wednesdays  through 
August,  2  -  4pm.  Group 
tours  by  appointment. 
Members  admitted  free. 
Admission  charged  for 
nonmembers.The  gardens 
are  open  FREE  year-round 
daily,  8am  to  sunset. 


Trustees  Unveils  New 
Volunteer  Program 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  volunteers  donate 
hours  of  their  time  to  help  The  Trustees  clean 
up  beaches,  cut  new  trails,  and  otherwise  care 
for  our  properties.  Now,  a  pilot  program  is 
underway  to  transform  individual  volunteers 
into  skilled,  self-sufficient  work  crews  that  will 
make  an  enduring  difference  at  Trustees 
properties. 

Participants  in  the  program  will  receive 
extensive  training  on  tools,  safety  procedures, 


■<  The  Appleton  Farm  volunteer  work 
crew — Bill  Whiting,  David  Hevenor, 
and  Mark  Evans — remove  fences  and 
increase  the  size  of  contigous 
grassland  nesting  bird  habitat. 

and  on-site  resources.As  five-to-six-person 
work  crews,  they  will  spend  one  day  a  week 
on  specific  long-term  projects  such  as 
grasslands  restoration.  Over  the  course  of 
a  year,  their  collective  efforts  will  equal  the 
labor  of  one  full-time  employee. 

John  Schmadeke,  a  former  volunteer 
with  The  Nature  Conservancy  and  a 
volunteer  at  Casde  Hill  and  Long  Hill,  is 
heading  the  program.  As  Volunteer  Project 
Manager,  he's  working  closely  with  The 
Trustees'  regional  directors  to  identify 
properties  where  the  work  crews  can  make 
the  biggest  difference:  Appleton  Farms  in 
Hamilton  and  Ipswich,  Long  Hill  in  Beverly, 
Crane  Beach  in  Ipswich,  Rocky  Woods  in 
Medfield,  and  World's  End  in  Hingham. 

"The  volunteers  have  done  a 
tremendous  job  removing  invasive  species 
on  Choate  Island  in  Essex,"  says  Regional 


"For  me,  the  bottom 
line  is  that  it's  fun 
and  rewarding." 

CRANE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  VOLUNTEER 
MELANIE  PIROTTE 

Director  Wayne  Mitton."lt's  work  our  staff 
wouldn't  have  had  time  to  complete." 

The  volunteers  are  equally  enthusiastic. 
Melanie  Pirotte,  who  volunteered  to  attack 
bittersweet  on  Choate  Island,  calls  the  sur- 
rounding region  her  favorite  place  on  earth. 
"When  I  first  heard  about  the  program,"  she 
said,  "I  thought  it  would  be  a  chance  for  me 
to  give  something  to  this  special  place  and 
help  The  Trustees  in  their  worthwhile  but 
never  ending  efforts.  For  me,  the  bottom  line 
is  that  it's  fun  and  rewarding." 

Over  the  next  few  years,  John  hopes  to 
build  on  the  success  of  the  pilot  program 
and  start  work  crews  at  other  properties. 

For  more  information,  contact 
John  Schmadeke  at  978/524-1895 
(jschmadeke@ttororg). 
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ALLANDALE  FARM, BOSTON 

James  Lawrence  of  Baltimore,  Robert  P. 
Lawrence  of  San  Francisco,  Martina  L. 
Albright  of  Brookiine,  and  Edward  P. 
Lawrence,  also  of  Brookiine,  have  very 
generously  donated  to  The  Trustees  a 
perpetual  Agricultural  Preservation 
Restriction  (APR)  on  the  Boston  portion  of 
their  family's  historic  AUandale  Farm.  The 
property  includes  the  last  operating  farm 
within  the  city  limits  of  Boston,  and  serves 
as  a  neighborhood  source  of  fresh  produce 
for  nearby  Roslindale,  West  Roxbury,  and 
Brookiine.  It  also  provides  training  space  for 
Boston  s  Mounted  Police  and  K-9  Corps. 

The  initial  APR  protects  12.55  acres 
presently  and  is  accompanied  by  a  pledge 
by  the  Lawrence  family  to  create  future 
APRs  on  additional  acreage.  When  this 
generous  pledge  is  completed,  the  Boston 
portion  of  this  highly  developable  property 
will  be  protected,  and  this  unique  urban 
open  space  preserved  in  perpetuity. 


LEE  LOY  PROPERTY,  ROYALSTON 

The  Trustees  of  Reservations  recently 
purchased  a  12.2-acre  property  abutting 
Royalston  Falls  from  the  owner,  Ronnie 
Lee  Loy.  Immediately  after  closing  on  the 
Lee  Loy  property.  The  Trustees  sold  a 
conservation  restriction  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Environmental 
Management  (DEM).  Generous  donations 
from  numerous  Trustees  members  and 
supporters,  a  grant  from  the  Fields  Pond 
Foundation,  and  the  DEM  conservation 
restriction,  combined  to  make  this  critical 
acquisition  possible.  This  property  abuts 
the  historic  Newton  Cemetery,  and  will 
provide  a  new  parking  area  and  access 
point  to  Royalston  Falls  along  Rt.  32.  It 
will  also  serve  as  a  trailhead  for  the  18-mile 
Tully  Trail  as  well  as  the  Metacomet  & 
Monadnock  Trail.  ■ 


conservation  count 

ACREAGE 
PROTECTED 

LAND 
OWNED 

91  reservations 

23,151 

LAND 
UNDER  CR 

202  parcels 

13,326 

ASSISTS 

69  projects 

10,959 

(as  of  6/15/02)  ^ 

^     TOTAL  47,436 

CONSERVATION  BUYER  OPPORTUNITY 


The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  seeking  conservation 
buyers  interested  in  a  scenic,  productive  farm 
property  in  the  1-495  /  Route  2  area.  Potentially 
available  for  sale  in  the  historic  town  of  Shirley  are 
all  or  part  of  seventy  acres  of  rolling  hayfields  and 
woodlands,  a  farmhouse,  and  large  barn. The 
property  would  be  subject  to  certain  conservation- 
related  restrictions  and  obligations. 

For  more  details,  contact  Chris  Rodstrom 

at  978/537-4458  x309  or  crodstrom@ttor.org. 


Our  efforts  since  the  last  newsletter  have 
focused  on  two  legislative  priorities:  the 
Environmental  Bond  and  the  "Food  and 
Farmland"  bill. 

The  House  recently  passed  its  version  of 
the  Environmental  Bond,  but  reduced 
the  bond  authorization  from  the  Governor's 
proposed  $750  million  to  $596.5  million, 
of  which  $128  million  is  earmarked  for 
legislators'  specific  projects!  Meanwhile,  the 
Senate  passed  its  own  bond  bill,  S.  23 1 2,  in 
the  amount  of  $919  million,  also  including  a 
number  of  "earmarks"  and  outside  sections. 
The  Coalition  for  the  Environmental  Bond, 
which  includes  The  Trustees,  is  focusing  on 
passage  of  a  bond  authorization  close  to  $750 
million,  with  as  few  earmarks  as  possible.  In 
addition, The  Trustees  is  seeking  approval  of 
$10  million  in  bond  funding  for  the 
Massachusetts  Preservation  Projects 
Fund.That  Fund  has  been  included  in  both 
versions,  but  we  are  working  to  boost  the 
final  allocation  to  $10  million. 

As  originally  filed,  the  important  but  little 
known  Food  and  Farmland  Bill,  H.  4218, 
included  several  provisions  strengthening  and 
streamlining  the  Agricultural  Preservation 
Restriction  (APR)  program  and  the  Chapter 
6IA"current  use"  program.  The  Trustees  and 
other  land  protection  organizations  have 
been  working  for  several  years  to  secure 
passage  of  those  provisions.  However,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Agriculture  reported  out  a  bill,  H.  4908,  in 
which  those  sections  had  been  inexplicably 
deleted.While  H.  4908  gives  needed  support 
to  Massachusetts  agriculture,  and  therefore 
helps  to  protect  agricultural  land, The 
Trustees  is  working  hard  for  passage  of  the 
original  bill,  H.  42 1 8,  in  order  to  incor- 
porate the  APR  and  current  use  program 
changes. 

To  receive  action  notices  regarding  pending 
legislation,  join  The  Trustees'  e-mail  alert 
system:  send  your  e-mail  address  to 
publicissues@ttor.org. 
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The  Food  &  Wine  Tasting  at  Castle  Hill  in 

April  was  a  huge  success!  More  than  280 
guests  took  advantage  of  the  warm  evening 
and  sat  on  the  terrace  while  enjoying  fine 
wines  and  fabulous  foods.  Many  thanks  to  our 
preferred  caterers  for  donating  their  delicious 
menu  and  services. 

The  next  time  you're  in  Essex,  check  out  the 
new  view  at  Stavros,  where  vista  improvements 
are  the  result  of  a  couple  of  days'  work  piling 
and  burning  brush. 

The  Inn  at  Castle  Hill  in  Ipswich  was  recently 
named  one  of  "30  Great  US  Inns"  by  the  June 
issue  of  Travel  and  Leisure  magazine.  Check  out 
the  review  at  wvvw.travelandleisure.com. 

Trustees  staff  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Newbury  Conservation  Commission,  where 
engineers  hired  by  the  town  presented  their 
plan  to  cap  the  landfill  that  abuts  Old  Town 
Hill.  The  plan  is  similar  to  other  projects 
undertaken  around  the  state  and  is  consistent 
with  a  DEP  consent  order. 

Hemlock  wooly  adelgids  are  threatening 
hemlock  trees  at  Ravenswood  Park  in 
Gloucester. These  invasive  insect  pests  from 
Asia  have  been  killing  entire  hemlock  forests 
throughout  New  England. Two  years  ago, 
several  stands  along  the  park's  carriage  roads 
were  treated  and  appear  to  be  in  fair  health, 
but  untreated  trees  are  thoroughly  infested  with 
the  insect.  For  many  reasons,  most  obviously 
cost,  we  cannot  save  all  the  trees,  so  our  goal 
is  to  treat  a  few  choice  stands  of  hemlock. 

Our  Headquarters  office  at  Long  Hill  in 
Beverly  welcomes  Kerry  Smith,  Human 
Resources  Manager  and  Richard 
Wallwork,  Director  of  Foundation 
and  Corporate  Relations. 

Dan  Gove,  Assistant  Superintendent, 

joins  the  Ipswich/Newbury  Management  Unit. 


GREATER 
BOSTON 


In  an  effort  to  encourage  more  Trustees 
members  to  help  us  develop  and  organize 
events  and  activities  at  our  Charles  River 
Valley  properties.  Bob  Costello  has  offered 
to  serve  as  volunteer  coordinator.  Bob  will 
host  a  "How  You  Can  Help"  informal 
gathering  on  Wednesday,  September  18th  at 
7  pm  in  the  small  conference  room  at  the 
Medfield  Public  Library  Rte.  109/468  Main 
Street. To  learn  more  about  our  plans,  please 
call  Bob  at  508/359-7815  or  Marge  Balzotti 
at  78 1 182 1  -2977.  Check  out  "Trustees  Unveils 
New  Volunteer  Program"  on  page  6  to  learn 
about  other  volunteer  opportunities. 

The  Southeast  Regional  staff  journeyed  to 
Dorchester  recently  to  help  clean  the 
Nightingale  Street  Garden  as  part  of  our 
Community  Gardens  Partnership  with 
the  Boston  Natural  Areas  Network  (BNAN), 
which  owns  and  maintains  community 
gardens  in  the  City  of  Boston.The  staff 
removed  some  large  trees  and  tilled  compost 
into  existing  raised  vegetable  and  flower  beds. 
Several  neighborhood  gardeners  stopped  by 
to  thank  us  for  our  help.  The  Trustees  will 
help  BNAN  maintain  25  gardens  this  year 

The  Medfield  Conservation  Commission 
approved  our  request  to  build  two  hardened 
paths  and  two  wooden  platforms  along  the 
west  shore  of  Chickering  Pond  at  Rocky 
Woods. These  improvements  will  allow  our 
mobility-impaired  visitors  to  better  access 
the  pond  for  picnicking  and  fishing. These 
facilities  represent  just  a  few  of  the  improve- 
ments we've  made  to  Chickering  Pond  over 
the  last  year  as  a  part  of  a  major  restoration 
effort.  Over  200  visitors  joined  volunteers 
and  staff  at  a  gala  event  on  Sunday,  June  16, 
to  dedicate  the  newly  renovated  landscape! 
Meanwhile,  support  for  Green  Dogs- 
Sharing  the  Trail  has  been  very  good, 
although  unauthorized  dog  activity  at 
Chickering  Pond  has  kept  Superintendent 
Jeff  Montgomery  busy. 


It  has  been  a  busy  spring  at  The  Old  Manse 

in  Concord. The  floating  dock  sections  for  the 
boathouse  were  in  place  for  the  boathouse's 
dedication  ceremony  on  June  I .  Many  canoeists 
and  kayakers  made  use  of  the  dock  during  the 
day,  which  also  celebrated  the  designation  of  the 
Sudbury,  Assabet,  and  Concord  Rivers  as  Wild  & 
Scenic  Rivers  by  the  National  Park  Service. 


SOUTHEAST 
REGION 


The  South  Shore  welcomes  Tara  Nieves, 
Education  &  Interpretation  Coordinator, 
and  Heath  Parker,  Maintenance  Technician. 

Read  about  the  volunteer  program  that  will 
be  helping  World's  End  on  page  6. 


CAPE  COD 
&  ISLANDS 


Steve  Nicolle  joined  us  as  the  new 
Superintendent  for  Coskata-Coatue 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Steve  comes  to  us  from 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Management,  where  he  worked  for 
29  years.  Joe  Capece,  was  promoted  to 
Assistant  Superintendent  on  Martha's 
Vineyard. 

The  shorebird  season  started  early  for  us  this 
year  on  Martha's  Vineyard  with  the  first 
sighting  of  a  piping  plover  in  mid-March. That's 
about  a  month  earlier  than  we  normally  see 
plovers. 
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CENTRAL 
REGION 


Regional  Director  Dick  O'  Brien  and  the 
Tully  Lake  Campground  staff  hosted 
Secretary  Bob  Durand  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  Environmental  Affairs,  naturalist  Peter 
Alden,  and  others  during  a  Biodiversity  Day 
event  on  June  2  in  Royalston  (see  photo  below). 
Secretary  Durand  praised  our  efforts  at  the 
campground,  on  the  Tully  Trail  (which  now  has 
a  new  trail  map),  and  with  the  Tully  Initiative. 


Students  and  teachers  from  Eagle  Hill  School 
in  Hardwick  helped  cut  a  new  half-mile  loop 
trail  on  the  west  side  of  Rock  House 
Reservation  in  West  Brookfield  during  a 
volunteer  work  day  on  a  recently  acquired 
58-acre  parcel. They  were  joined  by  several 
committee  members. 

Committee  member  Denis  Duquette 
recently  arranged  to  have  a  benefit  dinner 
for  Peaked  Mountain  at  the  Norcross 
House  Restaurant  in  Monson.  And  a  small 
but  energetic  crew  has  continued  the  clearing 
of  the  overgrown  Christmas  tree  plantation 
on  the  Miller  Forest  Tract. Thanks  to  donor 
and  committee  member  Len  Harrington, 
who  supplied  his  tractor  and  chipper. 

Nine  volunteers  helped  clear  a  trail  from 
Tantiusques  to  the  Crowd  archeological 
site  in  Sturbridge.The  Division  of  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  gave  us  permission  to  put  the 
trail  in  through  the  Leadmine  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  which  separates  the 
reservation  from  the  Crowd  site. 


WESTERN 
REGION 


More  than  40  people  (including  at  least  20 
people  from  the  Pioneer  Valley  Hiking  Club) 
volunteered  at  Bartholomew's  Cobble  in 

Sheffield. They  burnt  brush,  installed  steps  to  a 
canoe  landing,  replaced  a  split-rail  fence,  built 
two  16'  foot  bridges,  repaired  bridges,  patched 
foundations  and  more — all  In  less  than  3  hours. 

Volunteers  helped  pull  garlic  mustard  at 
Dinosaur  Footprints  in  April.They  collected 
quite  a  few  bags,  and  one  volunteer  is  planning 
her  own  work  day  to  pull  more  of  this  invasive 
species  at  this  Holyoke  property. 

The  designers  at  Housatonic  Curtain  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  Country  Curtains,  are  busy 
constructing  the  reproduction  curtains  for 
the  formal  guest  room  at  Naumkeag  in 
Stockbridge.This  is  a  very  generous  donation  of 
time  and  expertise  by  the  Housatonic  Curtain 
Company  Meanwhile,  a  local  auction  house  tipped 
us  off  that  a  watercolor,  labeled  "Mabel  Choate, 
Naumkeag"  was  up  for  sale.  It  shows  a  vase  of 
pussy  willows  In  a  window,  with  a  distant  view  of 
the  Berkshires  as  seen  from  Naumkeag.  Happily, 
we  were  able  to  purchase  it  for  a  modest  amount 

Our  Land  Conservation  Field  Office  in 
Northampton  welcomes  Jocelyn  Forbush  as 
Director  of  the  Highlands  Community 
Initiative. 

'  "ii 

Ashintully  Gardens  in  Tyringham  is  open 
mid-June  through  Columbus  Day, Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons,  I -5  pm  (free)  with 
group  garden  tours  of  15  or  more  by  appoint- 
ment ($5  per  person)  by  calling  4 1 3/298-3239. 
Please  note  that  there  are  no  public  facilities. 


Sunday, 
September  22 
9  am  to  3  pm 

CASTLE  HILL 
CONCOURS 
D'ELEGANCE 

Castle  Hill,  Ipswich 

TICKETS  &  INFO 

978/356-4351 
This  Eighth  Annual  classic  car  show, 
organized  by  the  Vintage  Sports  Car  Club 
of  America  and  sponsored  by  BMW,  will 
feature  a  special  display  of  significant 
Cadillacs  in  celebration  of  the  automaker's 
centennial  and  up  to  100  pre-WWII  classics 
will  compete  for  the  coveted  Best  in  Show 
award.  View  hundreds  of  vintage  cars  lining 
the  '/2-mile  Grand  Allee  that  stretches  from 
The  Great  House  to  the  ocean.  For  more 
info  visit  www.castlehillconcours.com. 
Members:  adult  $15,  child  $8. 
Nonmembers:  adult  $20,  child  $  1 0. 

Wednesday,  August  21    6  pm  to  8  pm 
MOONLIGHT  PADDLES  ON 
MARTHA'S  VINEYARD 

Cape  Page  Wildlife  Refuge,  Chappaquiddick 
RESERVATIONS  &  INFO  508/693-7662 
Experience  sunset  and  moonrise;  learn 
about  moon  lore  and  observe  nocturnal 
wildlife.  Reservation  required.  Members:  $27. 
Nonmembers:  $30 

Saturday, 
August  24 
I  PM  to  5  PM 
FARM  DAY  AT 
NAUMKEAG 
Naumkeag, 
Stockbridge 
INFO  4 1 3/229-8600 
Bring  the  family 
for  an  afternoon 
of  fun.  Enjoy  horse- 
;    drawn  wagon 
rides,  ice  cream,  and  children's  activities. 
Antique  farm  equipment  will  be  on  display. 
FREE  to  all. 
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SUPPORT 


A  Success  Story  in 
a  Year  of  Challenge 


A  Members  of  The  1891  Society 
tour  the  Italian  Garden 
at  Wellesley.The  Hunnewell 
Estate,  during  an  event 
held  in  their  honor. 


In  spite  of  September  11th  and  a  falling  stock  market,  annual  giving 
and  membership  support  for  The  Trustees  met  budgeted  goals  and 
set  new  records.  Our  thanks  to  each  of  you  for  your  generosity! 

The  Annual  Giving  Program  raised  just  over  $1.9  million  with 
The  Charles  Eliot  Society  leading  the  way  and  raising  $1,000,000 
of  those  dollars.  Our  thanks  to  Co-Chairs  Ginny  Murray  and  Dan 
Pierce  for  a  job  well  done.  The  1891  Society,  ably  led  by  Louise 
Feigin  and  Jonathan  Loring,  contributed  over  $450,000  to  the 
total.  Our  deepest  thanks  to  these  leaders  and  to  everyone  who 
spent  evenings  and  weekends  contacting  supporters  to  urge 
continued  support. 

The  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  2002  marked  the  completion 
of  year  one  of  our  three-year  campaign  to  double  our  membership 
from  25,000  to  50,000  members.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that, 
thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  many  people,  particularly  our  Member- 
ship and  Volunteer  Involvement  Committee  and  our  wonderfully 
dedicated  membership  department  volunteers,  we  now  have  over 
32,000  members  supporting  our  conservation  mission.  To  all  of  our 
members,  we  thank  you  for  your  loyal  and  generous  support.  ■ 


MEMORIAL  GIFTS 


We  are  grateful  to  have 

Garner  &  Frances  Adams 
Stephen  D.Anderson 
Ellen  Blaser 
Ernest  Bonanno 
David  W.  Bonney 
Karen  G.  Bontecou 
Leiand  S.  Brown 
Helen  Brushett 
Richard  M.  Canterbury 
Andy  Cole 
Richard  B.  Coombs 
Joseph  Dennehy 
Jean  R.  England 
Daniel  Gallup 
Gordon  Getsinger 
Almon  H.  Huff 
Hugh  Jones 
Nelson  Jones 
Henry  W.Kendall 
Mr.  Loveridge 
Frances  Manley 


recently  received  gifts  in  memory  of 

Daniel  Manter 
Robert  W.  McMaster 
Mitchell  J.  Moraites 
Elizabeth  Choate  Morrill 
John  A.  Ogonowski 
Roberta  A.  Oppenheim 
Ann  F  Patterson 
Mary  E.  Quinn 
Jeannine  Rioux 
Paul  O.  Roedel 
H.  Keith  Sears 
Richard  N.  Sears 
John  J.  Serrell 
Ann  G.Vaughan 
Sybil  KinnicittWaldron 
Wayne  Weaver 
Carolyn  FWestwood 
Beverly  A.  White 
Thomas  B.Williams 
Henry  Wirkala 


HONORARY  Gl 

We  would  like  to  thank  those  who 

Lindsay  and  Blake  Allison 

Ann  E.  Bellefontaine 

Paul  Bleicher  &  Julia  Greenstein 

S.John  Connolly 

Samuel  A.  Gushing 

Julia  Catsinger 

David  L.  Damm-Luhr 

Dorothy  C.  Fullam 

Bill  Gilligan 

Deborah  &  John  Gorsline 
Mr  and  Mrs.  M.  Roy  Gosse 
John  B.  Greenbaum 
Frank  A.  Kafker 
Richard  W.  Kimball 
Gary  and  Doris  Kunkel 
William  Lav^rence 


FTS 

recently  made  gifts  to  honor: 

Timothy  B.  McAuliffe  &  Hilary  Siebens 

Alexander  McCourt 

Mrs.  John  S.  McLennan 

Sally  McGuire  Muspratt 

Arlene  M.  Norman 

Cindy  and  Brian  Norris 

Ric  Oliveira 

Annie  Pell  &  William  Osborne 

Elizabeth  Peterson 

Joan  and  Ann  Poskanzer 

Patricia  H.  Rodgers 

Robert  Snyder  and  Mary  Berryhill 

William  &  Shirley  Southworth 

Ann  G.Vaughan 

Kent  &  Lara  Wosepka 

Sarah  Young  &  Arthur  Spencer 


CONSERVATION 

Saturday,  November  2,  2002 

Join  the  Trustees  in  November  for  our  largest  annual 
volunteer  day — projects  will  be  available  across 
the  state!  Look  for  the  full  listing  of  projects 
near  you  in  your  mailbox  in  early  fall. 
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WOOD  FROGS 

By  now,  vernal  ponds  have  likely  become  little  more  than 
muddy  depressions  in  the  woods.  But  in  the  early  spring,  they 
provide  a  crucial  habitat  to  many  species,  including  fairy  shrimp, 
blue-spotted  salamanders,  and  wood  frogs.  This  wood  frog  (they 
can  be  pink,  tan,  or  dark  brown)  was  photographed  in  a  vernal 
pond  at  Ravenswood  Park  in  Gloucester  by  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Dennis  Pyburn.  Like  other  wood  frogs,  this  one  had 
come  to  the  pond  to  mate.  Males  utter  a  series  of  distinctive 
"quacks"  to  attract  females,  who  will  lay  their  clutch  of  eggs 
in  the  waters  of  the  vernal  pond.  Tadpoles  will  mature  in  the 
vernal  pond;  as  mature  frogs,  they'll  live  in  the  woods,  where 
they  are  seldom  seen.  As  the  harsh  New  England  winter  set  in, 
wood  frogs  will  protect  themselves  from  the  cold  by  creating 
excess  amounts  of  glucose  that  act  as  a  form  of  anti-freeze. 
And  in  the  spring,  when  they  thaw  out,  they'll  seek  vernal 
ponds.  Pick  up  the  new  trail  map  at  Ravenswood  Park;  vernal 
ponds  are  marked  with  a  salamander  symbol. 

GREAT  HORNED  OWLS 

Trustees  member  and  long-time 
World's  End  visitor  Steve 
Donovan  took  this  picture  of  an 
adult  great  horned  owl  and  two 
young  owls  in  early  April.  Great 
horned  owls  are  among  the  first 
to  lay  their  eggs  (as  early  as 
January);  by  April,  their  young 
are  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  Great 
horned  owls  often  use  abandoned  crow  or  red-tailed  hawk 
nests  on  the  edge  of  fields.  This  one  was  located  in  a  tree  about 
25  yards  off  the  trail,  just  before  Planters  Hill.  Three  days  after 
taking  this  picture,  one  of  the  young  owls  was  found  on  the 
ground  below  the  nest.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  fledgling  owls  to 
end  up  on  the  ground  as  they  go  about  learning  to  fly  by  first 
walking  from  branch  to  branch.  Parents  will  continue  to  feed 
the  fledglings,  which  should  be  left  alone  if  there  is  no  apparent 
danger.  If  you  find  a  young  owl  on  the  ground,  you  can  call  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon's  Helpline  at  781-259-9506  ext.  7416 
for  advice.  In  this  case,  the  young  owl  was  brought  to  the 
wildlife  center  in  Hingham. 

Got  a  great  shot  of  an  interesting  species  from  a  Trustees  property? 
Send  it  to  the  Newsletter  Editor, The  Trustees  of  Reservations, 
572  Essex  Street,  Beverly,  MA,  0191 5.  We'll  pick  two  pictures  to 
use  in  the  next  issue  of  the  newsletter. 


THE 

SEMPER  VIRENS 

S  O  C  i  H  T  Y 

Planned  Giving  for  The  Trustees 


Invest  in  the 
Future  of  the 
Massachusetts 
Landscape  with 
a  Bequest 
Provision 


ik  Young  visitors  enjoy 
an  educational  walk  at 
Menemsha  Hills 


Bequests  and  other  planned  gifts  build  The 
Trustees'  endowment,  helping  to  secure  the 

future  of  important  landscapes  and  to  promote 

I  .        r  I  1  I     J  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 

the  ongoing  protection  of  threatened  land  across  ' 

the  state.  When  you  make  a  provision  in  your 

will,  the  legacy  you  create  ensures  that  future  generations  like 

these  young  Trustees'  visitors  may  learn  about  and  enjoy  these 

special  places  across  the  Commonwealth. 

A  bequest  is  the  simplest  and  most  flexible  way  to  make  a 

significant  gift  to  The  Trustees  after  your  lifetime.  With  a  gift  by  will, 

you  retain  use  of  your  assets  and  can  make  changes  at  any  time  to 

reflect  your  financial  needs  and  philanthropic  goals.  A  bequest  to 

The  Trustees  is  also  deductible  from  your  estate  for  federal  estate 

taxes  and  may  reduce  the  effective  tax  rate  of  your  estate. 

To  /corn  how  you  can  make  a  bequest  provision  for  your  favorite 
property  or  program,  please  dip  and  return  this  form  to: 

Sarah  Carothers,  Director  of  Planned  Giving 
The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
572  Essex  Street,  Beverly,  MA  01915-1530 
978/524-1876   ■  scarothers@ttor.org 


PLEASE  LET  US  KNOW 

n  Please  contact  me  about  including  The  Trustees  in  my  will  or 
designating  The  Trustees  a  beneficiary  of  IRA  or  retirement  funds. 

n  I  have  included  The  Trustees  in  my  estate  plan  and  wish  to 
join  The  Semper  Virens  Society  in  recognition  of  my  planned  gift. 

n  Please  contact  me  about  a  charitable  gift  annuity  or  other  gift 
arrangement  that  provides  income  to  me  or  another  beneficiary. 

DATE  OF  birth:  

Mr.  Mrs. 
Ms.  Miss 


First 

Middle  Initial 
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Address 

City  /  Town 

State 

Zip  Code 

(  ) 

Day  telephone 

E-mail 
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WHAT  ARE 

YOU 

DOING  ON 
NOVEMBER  2? 

SEE  PAGE  10  &  FIND  OUT! 


OU I  &  ABOU I 


Bartholomew's  Cobble  &The  Colonel  John  Ashley  House 

A  NATIONAL  NATURAL  LANDMARK  AND  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE  IN  SHEFFIELD 


Enjoy  a  late  summer  day 
at  Bartholomew's  Cobble 
in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      and  discover  one  of  the 

V^i^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H      concentrated  areas 

native  flora  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  800 
species  of  plants  (including 
500  species  of  wildflowers) 
have  been  cataloged  on  its 
329  acres.  Four  miles  of 
hiking  trails  range  in 
difficulty  from  easy  to  moderate,  and  connect  such  interesting 
features  as  the  Ledges  Interpretive  Trail,  which  details  geologic 
and  ecological  points  of  interest,  to  Hurlburt's  Hill,  which  offers 
a  magnificent  view  across  the  Housatonic  River  Valley.  The  Ledges 
Interpretive  Trail  Guide  can  be  purchased  online  at 
www.thefrustees.org  or  at  the  Visitor's  Center. 

Visitors  to  the  Cobble  are  encouraged  to  hike,  picnic,  and 
birdwarch.  Magnificent  raptors  can  be  seen  during  the  fall 


<*  The.fobble  enchants^ 
vUitors  of  aH  ages.. 


migration,  and  a  birding  checklist  with  240  species  that  have 
been  viewed  at  the  Cobble.  Ecology  events  are  offered  throughout 
the  summer. 

A  short  hike  down  the  Hal  Borland  trail  brings  you  to  the 
Colonel  John  Ashley  House,  built  in  1735  and  the  site  of  the 
1773  drafting  of  the  Sheffield  Declaration,  a  petition  against 
British  tyranny.  One  of  the  Ashley's  slaves,  Mumbet,  was  the  first 
slave  to  successfully  sue  for  her  freedom  under  the  state's  new 
constitution.  Featuring  an  excellent  collection  of  18th-century 
furnishings  and  housewares,  the  Ashley  House  offers  a  glimpse 
of  colonial  life  in  Western  Massachusetts.  ■ 

Bartholomew's  Cobble  is  open  year- 
round,  daily,  sunrise  to  sunset. The  Colonel 
John  Ashley  House  offers  guided  tours 
Saturdays,  Sundays  and  Monday  holidays 
from  Memorical  Day  through  Columbus 
Day,  I  to  5  pm.  Admission  to  both 
properties  is  free  for  Trustees  members. 
For  more  information,  call  413/229-8600 
(westregion@ttororg). 


For  travel  directions,  visit 
www.thetrustees.org 


